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European Aid and U. S. Prices 


No one looking at the facts this week would deny 
that speedy action by the United States is necessary 
if extreme suffering as well as economic and political 
chaos are to be avoided in Europe this winter. 


Two facts stand out: 


1. Emergency funds must be appropriated to tide 
Europe over the coming months before a “Marshall 
plan” can be put into effect. 


2. The inflation spiral in the United States, which 
has affected food prices particularly in the past few 
weeks, must be retarded and consumption of certain 
foods in this country reduced if Europe is to have 
enough to keep going. 


Unfortunately there seem few signs that our gov- 
ernment is preparing a concerted program to deal 
with both problems. A special session of Congress 
is still in doubt, although no question remains that 
it is essential. Cabinet and Congressional leaders 
have made statements on the urgency of various 
phases of the situation, but no plan of attack has 
been suggested. 


There are ample indications in Europe that a crisis 
is approaching. Britain is almost down to her bottom 
dollar. The new austerity program is intended to 
raise exports 25°% and cut her imports to the bone, 
but American help will still be needed to tide Britain 
over the winter. Our loan is almost exhausted. 
Britain has begun to dip into her gold reserves, and 
has borrowed from the International Monetary Fund. 
Both of these expedients can furnish only limited 
assistance. The governments of France and Italy, 
faced with drastic cuts in their bread rations this 
winter, are fertile ground for communist activity. 


Only the appropriation of funds by Congress this 
fall can meet the situation. Emergency grants must 
be made while the “Marshall plan” is still being 
studied in detail. 


The Paris Conference has revised its report to 
take into account certain U. S. objections. The final 
document is a stronger one putting emphasis on 
cooperative projects among European nations to help 
themselves, measures toward reduction of inter Euro- 
pean trade barriers and more drastic internal steps 
to balance budgets, control inflation and stabilize 
currencies. 
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The announcement of reduced allocations of grain 
for export during the fall months and steadily rising 
food prices make clear that if foreign aid needs and 
inflated U. S. purchasing power continue to bid 
against each other without some controls, both Euro- 
peans and Americans will suffer. 

Governmental export-import powers, scheduled 
to expire in February 1948, must certainly be ex- 
tended. Likewise the ban on consumer credit should 
be maintained. Provisions could be worked out to 
prohibit the feeding of grain to livestock, thus mak- 
ing more available for human consumption. Volun- 
tary rationing will be helpful, but not enough to 
do the job. 

There seems to be little agreement on what other 
controls should be applied. Rationing and price con- 
trol are both regarded as highly unlikely with the 
present temper of the American people and their 
Congress. There is also the question of whether 
they would be workable unless complemented by 
wage and production controls. 

One thing is clear; it is imperative that the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress work out as rapidly 
as possible a program which will permit us to fulfill 
our reconstruction obligations abroad while at the 
same time avoiding a run-away inflation in this coun- 
try. The cooperation of all elements in our economy 
will be necessary. Where citizens can help in their 
capacity as consumers, we are sure millions will be 
willing to do so. 


A New Approach to the UN 


A landmark in the development of both the United 
Nations and U. S. foreign policy was reached when 
Secretary of State Marshall addressed the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on September 17. 


Since the veto power in the Security Council has 
kept the United Nations from taking effective action 
on major security issues so far, the United States 
is proposing certain ways to alter U.N. procedures. 
Our government has evidently decided that the pres- 
ent deadlock cannot be allowed to continue if the 
U.N. is to have power in keeping the peace; it has 
also determined to try to strengthen the machinery 
within the present framework of the Charter, since 
amendments are subject to the veto. 
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These proposals represent a new approach to the 
fundamental conflict between East and West which 
has threatened to wreck the U.N. In putting them 
before the General Assembly, Secretary Marshall was 
appealing to world public opinion. While the As- 
sembly has no powers of enforcement, it recommends 
action to member states. No veto power obstructs 
its operation; a two-thirds vote is required on major 
issues, a simple majority on minor or procedural 
points. 

“Interim Committee on Peace and Security”. ‘The 
most drastic of the U. S. proposals suggested that an 
“Interim Committee on Peace and Security” be set 
up within the General Assembly to meet continu- 
ously until the next regular session of the Assembly 
next fall. This Committee, composed of all United 
Nations members, would consider threats to the 
peace when the Security Council itself was dead- 
locked. If two-thirds of the Committee members 
should agree an appropriate resolution would be 
passed. The member governments that favored the 
resolution would then implement it by action, in 
the name of the United Nations. 


Modifying the Veto. Another proposal called for 
immediate study by the General Assembly of ways 
to modify the veto power without amending the 
Charter. Secretary Marshall stated that the United 
States would be willing to give up its veto rights 
in regard to the admission of new members to the 
U.N., and on security questions covered in Chapter 6 
of the Charter—those that do not demand enforce- 
ment by the Security Council. 


Action on the Greek Problem. Secretary Marshall 
also indicated that the U. S. plans to bring to the 
attention of the General Assembly two problems 
which have been centers of conflict between the 
United States and the USSR—Korea and Greece. 
Our delegation will ask for a General Assembly 
resolution putting the blame for the Greek border 
warfare on Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania (as 
recommended by the majority report of the Security 
Council’s investigation Subcommission) ; requesting 
these nations to stop their activities and setting up a 
commission under the Assembly to see that the 
recommendations are carried out. 


If the Interim Committee on Peace and Security 
is set up, it will make possible action in the name 
of the United Nations by two-thirds of the U.N. 
members. Such a procedure would certainly be 
more effective than the present, but the USSR and 
her supporters are sure to offer strenuous objections. 


Another Housing Investigation 


The serious housing shortage is getting Congres- 
sional attention as hearings by a joint House-Senate 
committee begin. While the urgently-needed Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill rested on the calendar 
from April 23 to July 27, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion shortly before adjournment providing for an- 
other investigation into all phases of building, financ- 
ing, and governmental aids to housing to determine 
the main causes of the shortage. The committee is 
to report by March 15. 

Inner-party differences marked the first organiza- 
tion meeting of the committee. The dispute arose 
over whether the chairmanship would go to Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, N. H., Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, who was responsible for 
the favorable report on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, or to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin, sponsor of the resolution creating the joint com- 
mittee, who voted against the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill in Committee. It was settled by the selection 
of Congressman Ralph A. Gamble, N. Y. Gamble, 
however, has appointed Senator McCarthy as chair- 
man of a subcommittee to hold “preliminary infor- 
mal” hearings in Washington on the general subject. 

The other members of the subcommittee are Sen- 
ator Robert A. Wagner, confined to his New York 
home by illness, and Senator Ralph W. Flanders, 
who, as chairman of a joint congressional subcom- 
mittee investigating high prices, will be busy for some 
weeks with hearings of that subcommittee in 11 cities. 

Present plans are for the housing hearings to be 
held beginning in October at various localities 
throughout the country on specific subjects. Each 
member of the joint committee has been assigned a 
topic on which he is to concentrate. 

The initial hearings at which a number of govern- 
ment housing officials appeared brought out again 
the need for 150,000,000 homes a year, and the facts 
that the high cost of building materials, the shortage 
of many essential products, inadequate labor force, 
and antiquated building codes were determining 
causes of the general housing shortage. The need for 
some government action to deal with slum clearance 
and housing of low-income groups was reiterated. 

Just what Congressional action can be taken to 
alleviate these conditions will be explored and legis- 
lation of some sort will be recommended. How it 
will differ from the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, it is reported that 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill may be revised for 
the second session of Congress, in the hope that 
further compromises will bring sufficient support 
to see it through. 


